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which they were to continue to reside for the next quarter of a
century, and were living in Belsize Avenue next door to Mrs.
Isaacs' parents.

Rufus found life in London not displeasing. When his parents
had left Finsbury Square, they had been compelled by the mere
force of distance to cut themselves off from most of the friends
of their youth and early married life? who had been to a very
large extent Jewish families of orthodox habits. With the change
to Hampstead came a new circle of friends living in that neigh-
bourhood, of whom many were not Jews at all and others were
Jews of a far laxer religious observance.

That was much more to Mrs. Isaacs' liking, for she had little
sympathy with the rigidity of orthodox Judaism and was forever
urging her husband, who clung to his old-fashioned beliefs, to
break away from tradition and emancipate himself and his family
from the bonds of ritual. Until this stage family prayers had
been a regular daily institution, for Mr. Isaacs was a devout Jew
and hoped to instil into his children the principles and practices
which had moulded his own youth. But the children, belonging
to a newer age and little disposed to accept discipline in any form,
shared their mother's views, and one incident served to convince
their father that his struggle was in vain.

He and Mrs. Isaacs were going away for a few weeks and
before leaving he enjoined upon Harry and Rufus the necessity
for daily prayer. He seems, however, to have had some doubts
whether his injunction would be fully obeyed, for prior to his
departure he secretly inserted into the boys' prayer-bags an
inconspicuous onion. On his return he duly inquired as to the
regularity of their prayers during his absence and was assured
that they had been most diligent in their devotions. Unfortunately
the bags failed to confirm this assurance, for on being opened
each revealed a finely sprouting young onion, which had obviously
benefited from its long period of undisturbed seclusion. The
result was a thrashing for the boys and a shaking of the father's
determination to persist in imposing the old ways upon his family.

Joseph Isaacs, known to his children as "the Guv'nor," was
of medium height and sturdily built, fresh-complexioned and
brown-eyed, with a heavy moustache, short side whiskers and
an expression of great kindliness which was not belied by his
real nature in spite of occasional explosions into wrath. Simple
almost to guilelessness, generous to a fault, jovial and hospitable,
he had something of the manner and appearance of a sea captain
of the old school.                                                            ' -*

He dearly loved a gamble, whether in the modest form of a